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intricacies of an oriental plot, yet they will pro- 
bably be interested in the perusal of the subjoined 
illustration, furnished by a French writer, of the 
precarious tenure by which supreme power was 
wont to be held in the east. The court-slave of 
to-day has often been the reigning sultan of the 
morrow; while, on the other hand, the despot, 
whose throne in the morning seemed beyond the 
reach of human overthrow, has before the setting 
sun been a mass of lifeless clay. It were doubt- 
less subjecting details like the following to too 
severe a standard to try them by a strict historical 
test, although, in their broad features, they un- 
questionably graphically photograph the past. 

In the year 1065 of the Hegira, on the second day 
of the feasts of Beiram, a large group of Mussul- 
men were assembled in a circle before the mosque 
of St. Sophia. Some were standing, and others 
were sitting cross-legged on mats or carpets 
spread upon the sand. By degrees the group was 
increased, as the Moslems issued from the temple, 
and as passers-by, prompted by curiosity, remained 
to see what was going on. Every eye was turned 
towards one point, with a look of expectation; but 
a cloud of bluish smoke slowly rising in the air 
proved that the gratification of their curiosity was 
not the only pleasure which these Mussulmen en- 
joyed. 

In the midst of this crowd of smokers, a young 
man of remarkably handsome features, though 
somewhat bronzed by an Asiatic sun, was seated 
before a small table, which was covered with swords 
and brass balls. He was dressed in a kind of close 
jacket of green silk, admirably adapted to set off 
his light and graceful figure; a girdle of ante- 
lope skin, on which some mysterious characters 
were inscribed im silver, confined a pair of loose 
trowsers, which were drawn in close at the ancle. 
This light and attractive dress was completed by a 
Phrygian cap, from the top of which hung a small 
musical bell. By this costume, at once grace- 
ful and fantastic, it was easy to recognise one of 
those jugglers whom the feasts of Beirdm drew 
every year to Stamboul, and to whom was erro- 
neously given the name of zingari. 

The spectators soon became so numerous, that 
many found it difficult to get even a glimpse of 
the juggler’s tricks. The brass balls, glittering in 
the sun, were flying round his head with amazing 
rapidity, and ferming every variety of figure at his 
pleasure. The ease and grace with which the 
zingaro performed these wonders gave promise of 
still greater. At length, allowing the balls to 
drop one after the other into a resounding vase at 
his feet, he armed himself with a yatagan. Seiz- 
ing the brilliant hilt, he drew the blade from its 
costly scabbard, and dexterously whirling it over 
his head, made as it were a thousand flashes of 
lightning sparkle around him. The 
slowly bowed their heads in token of approbation, 
much after the manner of those Chinese mandarins, 
carried about by the Italian boys, that make per- 
petual salutations to each other. 

The zingaro continued his exploits without ap- 
pearing to notice the admiration he excited. He 
next took a pigeon’s egg from a small moss basket, 
and placing it upright on the table, he struck it 


to deviate, and grazed the hair of the intrepid 





with the edge of his sword, without injuring its 
fragile covering. An incredulous bystander took 


the egg to examine it, but the slight pressure of 
his fingers served to destroy the frail object which 
had resisted the blow of the scimitar. Then taking 
off his Phrygian cap the juggler disclosed a large 
clear forehead, shaded by locks of jetty blackness, 
Placing upon his bare head a pyramid of steel, 
which he had first submitted to the circle for in- 
spection, he made the curved weapon fly around 
him with such fearful velocity, that he appeared 
for a moment to be enveloped within the luminous 
circles it described. Presently the sword appeared 


young man. Some Europeans present turned 
pale, and closed their eyes against the dreaded 
sight; but the juggler’s hand was sure. The ya- 
tagan, which had spared the pigeon’s egg, had 
severed in two the pyramid of steel. 

This act of dexterity was followed by many 
others no less perilous. The boldness of the zin- 
garo terrified the usually impassive Turks; and, 
what was yet more surprising, he even made them 
smile by the amusing stories he related. Persons 
of his profession in Asia were generally silent, and 
their only powers of amusement lay in their fin- 
gers’ ends ; but this man possessed the varied qua- 
lities of an Indian juggler and an Arabian story- 
teller. He paused between almost every trick to | 
continue a tale, again to be interrupted by fresh 
displays of his power; thus by turns delighting 
the eyes and the ears of his audience. During | 
the more dangerous of his performances, even the | 
smokers held their breath, and not a sound was to 
be heard but the quivering of the steel and the 
tinkling of the bell. 

One of the most enthusiastic admirers of the | 
zingaro was @ man apparently about forty years | 
of age, whose carpet was placed in the first circle, | 
and whose dress denoted him to be of superior | 
rank. This was the bostangi-bassa, superintend- 
ent of the gardens, and keeper of the privy purse | 
to the grand signior. The juggler having at 
length completed his tricks, the people remained | 
to hear the conclusion of the story which had been | 
so often interrupted. He then continued his | 
narration, which was one of the wild fictions of | 
the east, in pronouncing the last words of which, | 
a melancholy expression passed over his counte- | 
nance. He was aroused by the voice of the bos- | 
tangi. I 
“Since you are such a magician,” said the bos- | 
tangi-bassa, “will you tell me which is the sul- | 
tan’s favourite flower ?” | 

“The of Aleppo; it is red,” replied the 
juggler, without a moment's hesitation. 

“At what time does the sultan sleep?” re _ 
sumed the bostangi, after a few moments’ reflec | 
tion, expecting to puzzle him by this question. —| 

“Never!” said the juggler. Q i 

The bassa started, and looked anxiously around | 
him, fearing lest other ears than his own had | 
heard this answer. He slowly arose and beckoned | 
the zingaro to approach him; then lowering his | 
voice—‘‘ Can you tell me,” said he, “the name 0 
his favourite wife P ”’ F 

“ Yes,” replied the diviner, ina satirical tone, “it 
is Assarach.’”’. 7 
The bostangi put his finger on the juggler’s | 

: | 








ps. 
“ Follow me,” said he; and, as he moved to de- | 
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part, the erowd respectfully opened a passage be- 
fore him. 

The young man took up his yatagan, and leav- 
ing the remainder of his baggage to be carried by a 
slave, he followed the steps of his guide towards 
the great door of the palace. 


The history of the successors of Mahomet often 
present little beyond the melancholy spectacle of 
a throne at the mercy of a lawless soldiery. Mah- 
moud was not the first of his race who sought to 
free the seraglio from those formidable guardians. 
Soliman 111 had formed this perilous design before 
him, but he was put to death by the janissaries, 
led by Mustapha, his uncle, who came from the 
Morea for the ostensible purpose of defending the 
emperor, but in reality to seize upon his throne. 
The sultan Mustapha, who had commenced his 
reign in such a tragic manner, experienced all the 
anxiety and uneasiness which must ever attend 
the acts of a usurper and atyrant. Sordid, suspi- 
cious, and perfidious, he broke through every pro- 
mise he had made to the janissaries, whose creature 
nevertheless he was. - Instead of doubling their 
pay, he diminished it; instead of lessening the 
taxes, he doubled them. He lived buried in the 
depths of his palace, the care of which he had con- 
fided to the Greek soldiery, notwithstanding the 
murmurs of the legitimate guards. The mutes, 
dwarfs, and buffoons at the palace could alone ob- 
tain access to his presence. 

At the time the zingaro was amusing the grave 
subjects of his highness, Mustapha was seated 
eross-legged on his divan in an inner apartment of 
the palace, seeking to drive away his ennui in 
watching the columns of fragrant smoke as they 
slowly rose from the long tube of his narghilé. A 
slave stood beside him, holding a feathered fan of 
varied colours. The buffoons of the palace had 
vainly tried to extort one smile from their master. 
The impassibility of the grand signior gave them 
to understand that their time was ill chosen, and 
that mirth would be dangerous ; they had, there- 
fore, one after the other, quitted the apartment, 
waiting to re-enter at the good pleasure of the 
prince. One amongst them, however—the favour- 
ite dwarf, and the most deformed of all the in- 
mates of the palace—wished to make another 
attempt. He entered noiselessly, and, seating him- 
self near the musing sultan, he took up one of the 
tubes of the narghilé, and putting it to his lips, 
he imitated the looks and posture of his master. 
When the latter perceived that the intention of the 
buffoon was to parody his sacred person, he gave 
the unfortunate courtier a most violent push with 

is foot, and resumed his reverie. The head of the 


| dwarf hit against the marble fountain, and blood 


flowed from the wound. The hapless jester, whose 
only fault lay in endeavouring to amuse his master, 
left the apartment with tears glistening in his 
eyes, and soon not a sound was to be heard 
throughout the immense palace but the voice of 


the muezzin summoning to the duties of the 
mosque. 


Shortly afterwards the hangings opposite the | die 


ivan were gently raised, and a man stood in a 
Tespectful attitude before Mustapha. 
“What would’st thou? ” said the sultan. 
The bostangi-bassa, for it was he, replied briefly, 





according to the custom of the seraglio:—~“ A 
juggler stands without ; he might perchance amuse 
your highness.” 

The sultan made a sign in the negative. 

“This man,” continued the bostangi, “ knows 
strange things; he can read the future.” 

“ Let him come in!” 

The bostangi bowed profoundly and retired. 


Black slaves, armed with drawn and glistening 
scimitars, surrounded the imperial sofa when the 
zingaro was introduced. After a slight salutation, 
the young man leaned gracefully upon his yatagan, 
awaiting the orders of the emperor. 

“Thy name P” demanded Mustapha. 

“* Mehallé.” 

“Thy country P” 

“ Jugglers have no country.” 

“ Thine age P” 

“T was five years old when you first girded on 
the sword of Ottoman.” 

“Whence comest thou ? ” 

“ From the Morea, signior,” replied the zingaro, 
pronouncing the words with emphasis. 

The sultan remained silent for a moment, but 
soon added gaily :—“ Since you can read the fu- 
ture, I will put your knowledge to the proof. 
When people know the future, they ought to know 
the past !’” 

‘You say right, signior ; he who sees the even- 
ing star rise in the horizon has but to turn his 
head to view the last rays of the setting sun.” 

“ Well! tell me how I made my ablutions yes- 
terday.” 

“The first with Canary wine, the second with 
wine of Cyprus, and the third with that of Chios.” 

The “ chief of the believers” smiled and stroked 
his beard ; he was indeed in the habit of derogat- 
ing in this respect, as in many others, from the 
prescriptions of the koran. 

“ Knowest thou,” replied the sultan, whom the 
zingaro’s answer had put into a pleasant humour 
—“knowest thou that I could have thee be- 
headed P ” 

“ Doubtless,” said the juggler, undauntedly, “as 
you did the Spanish merchant, who watered his 
wine before he sold it to you.” 

Mustapha applauded the knowledge of the zin- 
garo. He hesitated, nevertheless, before he ven- 
tured to put the dreaded question that tyrants, 
who are ever superstitious, never fail to demand of 
astrologers—“ How long have I to live P” 

The grand signior assumed a persuasive tone, 
and even condescended to flatter the organ of des- 
tiny, in hopes of obtaining a favourable answer. 

“ Thou art a wonderful youth,” said he; “thou 
knowest things of which, beside thyself, the mutes 
only possess the secret; I have questioned many 
fakeers, marabouts, and celebrated dervises, who 
have three times visited the tomb of the prophet, 
but none of them were able to answer me as thou 
hast. I should wish to keep thee in my palace; I 
will make- thee richer than all the merchants of 
Galata—if thou wilt tell me the year when I must 


Mehallé then approached the emperor, and tak- 
ing his hand, he appeared to study the lines of it 
with deep attention. Having finished his examina- 
tion, he went to the window, and fixed _ eyes for 
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some time upon the heavens. “ The fires of Bei- 
ram are lighting up the cupola of the grand 
mosque,” said he, slowly; “night is at hand.” 

Mustapha anxiously awaited the answer of the 
astrologer. The latter continued in a mysterious 
manner: “The declining day still eclipses the 
light of the constellations. I will answer you, 
signior, when the evening star appears.” 

The sultan made a movement of impatience ; 
anger was depicted in his countenance, and the 
look which he darted on the mutes showed the 
zingaro that he had incurred his highness’s dis- 
pleasure. Curiosity, however, doubtless prevailed 
over every other feeling of the prince’s mind ; 
for, turning to Mehallé, he said: “ I am little ac- 
customed to wait; I will do so, however, if thou 
canst amuse me until the propitious hour arrives.” 

“Would your highness like to see some feats 
of juggling ?” said Mehallé, drawing his sabre 
from the scabbard. 

“No! no!” exclaimed the sultan, making the 
circle of slaves close in about him. “ Leave thine 
arms.” 

“ Would you prefer a story, signior P” 

“Stories that lull an Arab to sleep under his 
tent? No, I must have something new. Of all 
known games, there is but one I care for; I used 
to play it formerly ; but now, there is not a single 
— within my empire who understands a chess- 

ar eg 


The zingaro smiled, and taking an ebony box 
from a velvet bag, he presented it to the sultan, 
whose wish he understood. 

The words of Mustapha will require some expla- 
nation for the reader. ‘The sultan was passionately 
fond of the game of chess. At the commence- 
ment of his reign he easily found adversaries, and 
played for considerable sums. He possessed the 
secret of keeping fortune always at his side: when 
he lost, the happy conqueror was strangled. Those 
of his adherents whom he admitted to the honour 
of his imperial company, were compelled to sub- 
mit either to their ruin, or, if they preferred it, to 
their death. Ina short time, not a person could 
be found within the whole extent of the empire 
who knew anything of the game of chess. Me- 
hallé was not ignorant of these circumstances ; 
nevertheless, it was a chess-board that he offered 
to the sultan. The stern countenance of the 
prince relaxed at the sight, and the board was im- 
mediately placed on the bowed back of a slave. 
Before commencing the game, however, the sultan, 
after a moment’s reflection, said :—‘‘ We are about 
to play; so far, good; but, shouldst thou lose, 
what shall I gain?” 

“Since your highness does me the honour of 
playing against me, I will stake all that I possess, 
this scimitar and my liberty. But whatif I win ?” 
added the zingaro, folding his arms. 

“ Shouldst thou win, I will give thee a slave.” 

“ For a free man? the stake is not equal.” 

“T will add to it my finest courser.” 

“T need it not; my feet are swifter than those 
of an Arab steed.” 

“ What wilt thou then ?” 

“TI have a fancy, sublime signior. Until this 
day I have been nothing but a poor wanderer, and 
have worn only the dress and the cap of a juggler. 
Were I to complain of this, I should be ungrate- 





ful, for this simple garb has ever seen me free and 
happy. I, however, renounce it; I become your 
slave; my mirth shall be for you alone; I will 
sing for you Indian songs, and, above all, I will 
divine for none but you. In return, I will ask but 
one thing; it is to allow me, if I win, to wear 
your royal mantle for ten minutes, to sit upon the 
divan surrounded by slaves, and to place upon my 
head that dreaded turban, whose fame has reached 
to the very ends of the earth.” 

The proposition of Mehallé was received with a 
burst of laughter from the sultan. Had Musta- 
pha not laughed, the zingaro was a dead man. 

“Thou wouldst sit upon the seat of the caliphs! 
Dost thou not fear the weight of this turban upon 
thy silly head? A fine figure thou wouldst make 
under the pelisse of Ottoman! I should like to 
see thee giving audience to the viziers and the 
pashas !” 

“It is in your highness’s power to afford your- 
self this pleasure.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Mustapha, “I will agree to 
the stake. A juggler upon the throne! Sucha 
sight was never seen in the east.” 

The game commenced ; it was short. The sul- 
tan lost, but he was in a pleasant vein, and he || 
prepared to fulfil his engagement. 


Mustapha loosened his girdle, took off his pelisse, 
and laid down his turban, while a slave assisted to 
invest Mehallé in the royal garments. These 
preparations completed, the sultan, dressed only in 
loose silken trowsers and a richly embroidered vest, 
approached a clock, and placing his finger on the 
dial plate— When the hand shall mark the hour 
of eight,” said he, “I shall have paid my debt, 
and then, signior, you will become my astrologer.” 

The juggler ascended the divan, and having 
placed his faithful scimitar at his side, he ordered 
the doors to be thrown open for the numerous 
courtiers who had been long awaiting the good 
pleasure of his highness. The apartment, which 
the dim light of evening rendered rather obscure, 
was immediately filled with a large assembly, 
amongst which were mingled the mufti, and the 
ulemas, the aga of the janissaries, the pashas from 
their different provinces, and the great officers of || 
the porte, the bostangi-bassa being of the number. 

Seated apart upon velvet cushions, Mustapha 
was laughing in his sleeve at the surprise which | 
awaited the assembly, and at the embarrassment | 
which would doubtless be exhibited by the zingaro. || 

At a sign from Mustapha, the flambeaux were || 
lighted, and the room was brilliantly illuminated. | 
Venetian mirrors reflected the jets d’eau which | 
fell in dazzling showers into basins of green mar- 
ble. This enchanting scene was unnoticed by the |, 
assembly ; all were bending respectfully before the | 
sultan’s divan, and Mustapha, whose eyes were 
fixed on the zingaro, began to look uneasy. — 

Mehallé stood with lofty bearing and majestic alr. 
With one hand he grasped his yatagan, while with 
the other he motioned the assembly to rise. 

Murmurs of admiration passed through. the || 
apartment; the young man received them with a 
smile, and, fixing more firmly on his head the 
green turban, shaded by a plume of scarlet feathers, 
he cried in a commanding tone: “ Let the stand. | 
ard of the prophet be raised on the grand mosque: 
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the people will salute it from afar at the fires of 
Beiram!” At these words an officer stepped forth 
to execute the order; but Mustapha rose to pre- 
vent him. 

“Haggi Mohammed,” continued the zingaro, 
with an imperious gesture, “‘ obey !” 

The aga bowed and retired. Mehallé added: 
“ Let the imauns repair to the temples, and offer 
up petitions for the new sultan! Cadilisquier, 
have the tomb of Mustapha opened in Scutari, the 


| city of the dead.” 


The sultan tried to smile. “Keepers of the 
treasury,” continued the juggler, “ distribute 
among the poor of Stamboul the accumulated 


| hoardings of the late emperor.” 


“ Enough, buffoon!” exclaimed Mustapha, in an 


| agitated voice, on seeing how readily his servants 
|| obeyed these strange orders. 


The plot became 
alarming. 

“T still command,” replied the zingaro, with 
calm self-possession ; “ the clock has not yet struck 
the hour of eight. Art thou then so impatient to 
know the fate that awaits thee?” The courtiers 
were at a loss to understand this mysterious scene. 
They looked with terror on this bold young man, 
invested with the insignia of power, and the bos- 
tangi was astonished to see his sanguinary master 
tremble before a strolling juggler. 

“Mustapha,” continued the diviner, “thou 
wouldst know the time of thy death? I am about 
to tell thee, for the evening star has risen! I will 
tell thee even, in order to be generous, what death 
thou shalt die. Mufti, advance.” 

The president of the ouméla came forward. 
The zingaro proceeded: “ You, who read each day 
the book of our prophet, and explain it to the 

le, sovereign judge of the empire, tell this man 
ow avarice and usury ought to be punished ; what 


'| penalty awaits him who shelters himself in retire- 


ment that he may break the laws, who intoxicates 


|| himself during the hours of purification, and who, 


stained with every crime, has never used his power 
but to oppress the weak, to spoil the rich, to ruin 
innocence, and to sacrifice virtue P”’ 

Great excitement now prevailed, and Mustapha, 

e, and deprived of all self-possession, sought the 

ilt of his dagger. 

The mufti replied in a low and grave tone: 
“The least of these crimes is deserving of death.” 

“Thou hearest, Mustapha, it is the prophet who 
As he said this, he beckoned to 
the mutes; Mustapha tried to rush to the divan, 
but he was seized by the slaves, who passed the 
cord around his neck. 




















| est me! 
| pierced with wounds by the hands of thy soldiers, 
| 0n the very spot where within this hour thou shalt 








“Yes, thine hour is come,” pursued the diviner ; 
“the lives of so many victims must be paid for by 
thine own; I am at length come to avenge them.” 

“ And who art thou P” 

“Tt needs not I should tell thee, for thou know- 
On this day fifteen years, a man fell, 


die. Thou didst seize on his possessions, thou 


| didst invest thyself with his turban, but it wanted 
| then those feathers dyed in his blood. That man 


was my father; he was the caliph. Yes! I am 


| the son of Soliman. Thou hast massacred my 


family. Thou hast reckoned their heads also. 


| Thou hast confounded the son of thy master with 





the child of the slave. Iam the evening star—I 
am the sultan Amurath !” 

As he thus spoke, the young prince made a step 
forward. His lofty brow, his features, his voice, 
the almost supernatural majesty of his countenance, 
inspired a deep emotion in the assembly. All the 
courtiers prostrated themselves upon the marble 
floor. They thought they saw again the young 
and glorious Soliman in one of those audiences 
— he made the rebellious pashas quail before 

im. 

After a moment of respectful silence, the cry of 
“Long live Amurath!” shook the roof of the 
seraglio, and was echoed in the distance by the 
crowd who were thronging towards Saint Sophia, 
At the same moment the body of Mustapha fell 
lifeless to the ground. The time-piece slowly 
struck the hour, and the muezzin, in a solemn 
voice, repeated from the cupola, “It is eight 
o'clock !” 





BOY LIFE IN LONDON. 


THERE are few phrases which have been so often 
quoted as the well-known paradox of the great lake 
poet, “ The child is father of the man.” Whether 
a great truth derives more force from being always 
upon people’s lips is perhaps a question which 
admits of dispute; but, be that as it will, the truth 
contained in the above celebrated dictum has 
been latterly growing and growing in the general 
recognition and acceptance. Not by any means 
that it was not a recognised truth long ages ago; 
it is as old as Solomon at least, who said the 
same thing in other words. But a moral truth 
is one thing, and a political truth has unfortu- 
nately been considered to be another; and hence 
expediency has pushed wisdom from her throne, 
society has sought to rule and regulate itself by 
worldly contrivances instead of heavenly know- 
ledge, and is at length startled at the discovery 
of certain awful and threatening results accruing 
from the fatal blunder. Had we, as in duty 
bound, acted in times past under the conviction 
that the child zs the father of the man—that the 
manhood of future England is the natural and 
inevitable growth of the boyhood of to-day—we 
should not now have had the terrible problem to 
solve which perplexes the heads of our rulers and 
saddens all reflecting minds. Let us stand ex- 
cused for this sober introduction to an article 
which is not intended to be too pensive, seeing 
that it is really difficult to approach the subject 
without some serious thoughts arising in the 
mind. We are going to glance discursively at 
the subject of “ Boy Life in London”—not with- 
out the hope of interesting the reader upon a 
matter in which no honest man can say that he is 
not in some degree concerned. 

The natural characteristics of the boy genus are, 
candour, fearlessness, impulsiveness, emulation, 
sprightliness, and imitation. These and similar 
qualities, in their free exercise, are exceedingly plea- 
sant subjects of observation to older people; at the 
same time they serve to develop the mind and 
body of the boy into the man. But it is only in 
circumstances where the boy is free from the re- 
sponsibilities of life that such qualities have their 
full play and produce their natural effect. In 
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have the force of social laws, this cannot be the 
case with any class below the middle and well-to- 
do. The reason is, that “ Boy” in the abstract is 


great cities, where the requirements of commerce | lucifers or his German tinder ; here Sammy Suggs 


| propels his hoop before him on his outward-bound 


route with the morning papers; or here Bob Bur- 
den shifts a load of a hundred-weight or so from 


an immense commercial material, for which there | his shoulders, in order to indulge in the momen. 


is a continuous and ever-increasing demand—a 
material which is positively ubiquitous, often exist- 
ing where man is not; in commercial parlance, it 
is embraced under two divisions, ticketed off, as it 
were, under the heads of “ Boy” and “ Smallboy.” 
It is so far fortunate for those who need it that 
this material is indigenous and inexhaustible, and, 
as a consequence, wonderfully cheap. It differs, 
however, amazingly in pegs and as only the 
good “ rules a price,” and the bad cannot be made 
use of, there comes the perplexing question, What 
is to be done with the refuse ?—a question to 
which we shall have to recur by andbye. “ Boy,” 
as a material, is ever pressing upon the market— 
the article “smallboy” being always the most 
plentiful and urgent; and as the crop, unlike corn 
or cotton, grows and thrives in all seasons and all 
weathers, there is never any prospect of its all 
being caught up at a premium or at a discount 
either. 

We have hinted that the natural characteristics 
of the boy are not developed favourably among 
the commercial boys of London. But just as 
certain botanical specimens assume a different 
form in different situations, so the London boy 
with his living to get presents a different physio- 
logy to the observer from him in happier circum- 
stances, who, at the same age, treads timorously 
the unexplored ways of the world under parental 
guidance. The London commercial boy has picked 
up half, if not the whole, of his education in the 
streets—it may be that his very primer has been 
the placards on the walls; but his reading has 
been of a description far more interesting, and, in 
a way, more instructive than any that he could 
have derived from books: he has been studying 
that “proper study of mankind,” man, not in a 
philosophical mode, perhaps, but in a mode emi- 
nently practical ; and long before his own character 
is formed he has become a judge of that of others. 
Such a school of instruction is not the one most 
favourable to moral ‘growth (though happily it is 
not found to be universally so unfavourable as our 
fears might lead us to suppose), but it is remark- 
ably favourable to growth of another kind—growth 
especially in that species of knowledge known as 
knowledge of the world. Hence, multitudes of 
boys in London who have not yet got into their 
teens, are in one sense astoundingly old—men, 
absolute sages, in fact, in experience and intimacy 
with the ways of life, before they have hardly 
emerged from the denomination of “Smallboy.” 
Of course they do not, they cannot, shake off 
entirely the natural characteristics of boyhood ; 
and it is this anomalous and contrarious mixture 
of practical manhood and natural boyhood which 
constitutes the chief physiological peculiarity of 
boy life in London. It presents a curious and 
often sufficiently amusing subject for speculation— 
a constant straggle between nature and necessity— 
between the buoyancy of childhood and the ty- 
rannous weight of custom. Here we see Tommy 
Tiggs, mingling mirth with merchandise, en- 
joying a game at “touch” while he hawks his 





tary luxury of “ overing” a post as high as his 
chin; and, turn which way we will, we find Boy 


| everywhere enlivening and inspiriting the dull 


walks of commerce with the irrepressible outbursts 
of his natural instincts. 

The professional pursuits of boys are almost 
without limit, and we should form but a very 
paltry notion of the number employed were we to 
estimate it from those who pursue their avocations 
before the public eye. They are an indispensable 
element in large industrial establishments, and 
just in proportion to the increase of machinery 
of every kind for manufacturing purposes does 
the field of boy labour continue to widen. Like 
the man, the London boy has his benefit-clubs 
and sick funds—he organizes book societies and 
loan societies, and subscribes to provident insti- 
tutions. Like man, too, he is sometimes found 
assuming a responsibility which threatens to crush 
him. We have seen him, at fifteen, deprived of 
both parents by the sudden onslaught of Typhus, 
taking upon himself the burden of four younger 
children, and, by force of example and diligence, 
launching them all into life without a single 
farthing of eleemosynary aid. We have seen him, 
again, siding with an oppressed mother against 
a drunken father in the arduous endeavour to 
maintain the appearance of independence for the 
sake of an infant family; rising at four in the 
morning, doing household drudgery at home until 
eight—then proceeding to the workshop, and 
toiling there till ten at night for the advantage of 
two hours overtime—doing all this before com- 
pleting his thirteenth year, and retaining a cheer- 
ful spirit withal. We have seen him, again, in 
times of emergency, working, at the same age, for 
forty, nay, fifty hours at a stretch, until com- 
pelled to desist by the access of delirium through 
the prolonged vigil. Singular enough, he is 
generally the last to complain of overwork, and 
usually congratulates himself upon the capability 
of bearing it in preference to bemoaning the hard- 
ship it inflicts upon him. 

The circumstances of the boy’s life have their 
due effect upon his idiosynerasy. The natural 
candour of youth transforms itself into a defiant 
self-consciousness—his impulsiveness vanishes and 
gives place to a wily caution which it would re- 
quire a great deal of cunning to circumvent—he 
is emulous and imitative as ever, but, according to 
the example of those around him, devotes his best 
energies to the attainment of his own private ends ; 
in short, he becomes, without much loss of time, 
what he is pleased to think himself, “a regular 
wide-awake fellow.” His knowledge of the world 
he moves in is in a manner complete and perfect,. 
and stands him in good stead in matters of busi- 
ness, and always enhances the money value of his 
services. Commerce is not critical in ethical 
points, or given to split hairs on questions of 
morality ; and since it is in the school of commerce 
chiefly that the London working boy acquires his 
notions of right and wrong, we need not expect to 
find them in rigid conformity with orthodox 
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canons. Of course there are exeptions to all 
rules, and where religious principle is the basis 
of personal conduct, commerce in all its operations 
may be pure from stain. 

Having glanced thus briefly at one aspect of 
our subject, let us turn now to the other and 
darker side of it. This darker side of the question it 
is which, both as a peril and a problem, is fascinat- 
ing all eyes, and alarming and perplexing states- 
men and senators upon whom devolves the task of 
averting, if it may be, the doom of which it is so 
pregnant and prophetic. Side by side with the 
well-meaning, the honest, industrious and hard- 





working youth of London, there is rising up and 
ripening simultaneously into manhood a hostile 


| force, with their faces set against society and its 
| laws—a force which in great part has been born 
| of vice, wretchedness, or crime, and either aban- 


doned to the education of desperate circumstances, 

| or deliberately reared and disciplined to make war 
upon property and its possessors, in defiance of all 
opposition. If we have boy workers in endless 
variety, we have boy criminals in varieties al- 

| most as numerous—thieves, burglars, shoplifters, 
smashers and purloiners of every imaginable grade 

| and description. They infest our streets, prowl 
| atound our dwellings, pillage our persons, and 
throng our prisons. Are these to be the fathers 

| of our menP ‘These are the refuse of the Boy 
| material, cast out by a multitude of different 
causes from the field which trade and commerce 

| offer for employment—and now, what is to be 
| done with them? That something must be done 
| nO man now disputes. The old system of con- 
| signing juvenile offenders to the moral contagion 
of a common gaol operated only, for a long course 

| of years, in transforming thoughtless and inex- 
| perienced delinquents into hardened criminals; 
| until at length the slow conviction came that the 
judicial punishment for a child’s offence resulted 
|| only in the production of offences of a more aggra- 
vated character—that the law had constituted 
itself the foster-mother of crime, and, in avenging 
the outrages upon society upon infant culprits, 
had multiplied the aggregate of guilt. When this 
woful result became too plain to be any longer 
disputed, the necessity of a different plan of treat- 
ment was perceived. Experiments, painful and 
persevering, were made both within and without 
| the walls of the prison, with the view to reclaim 
|| instead of hardening the offender—to restore him 
| to the confidence of his fellow-men, instead of 
branding him with infamy and rendering his re- 

| formation hopeless. That some of these attempts 
| should prove failures was no more than might 
have been expected from the national inexperience 

| ma duty so. tardily recognised. That the right 
| principle of action should be eventually discovered, 
might also have been as reasonably expected. 
| Private benevolence and individual exertion have 
| seconded the efforts of official authority; and the 
| right principle has been found in the law of kind- 
| ness and Christian love—in the law which He 
| promulgated and administered who commanded 
| Ws to forgive our penitent erring brother, not 
| merely seven times, but seventy times seven. 
at severity could never accomplish, kindness 

| has largely effected. Minds which the terrors of 
| law and justice could move only to resistance and 
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| rebellion, affection can win over and mould to its 
‘own purpose. The examples of Mettray, of Red- 
| hill, of Mr. Nash’s Home in Westminster, and of 
| other reformatory institutions, will occur to the 
reader. In some of these establishments the boys 
| are taught various useful occupations, and when 
| prepared for an emigrant’s life are dispatched to 
| the colonies to provide for themselves, leaving 
| their ill fame behind them, and starting with new 
| and better principles in a new career; in others, 
' they are trained efficiently to work at an honest 
trade, and employment is provided for them when 
they leave; in all they receive sound religious in- 
struction as a guiding principle for future life. 
This is a grand and important step in the right 
direction. But, alas! it is only a step. The erec- 
tion of new prisons, and the enlargement of old 
—the constant re-commitments of young criminals 
for renewed offences—the swarms of young thieves 
that crowd the causeways—all show us that, owing 
to its limited adoption, its effect in the diminution 
of crime is lamentably disproportionate to the 
necessities of the hour. 

This unwelcome fact brings us to the considera- 
tion of a third important, and, in the eye of the 
philanthropist, the most interesting section of boy 
life in London and in all great cities. We allude 
of course to those human waifs and strays east up 
by the tide of population upon every highway and 
bye-way of the metropolis. Wretched, ragged, 
and misery-nurtured—dragged up by parents 
themselves crushed by penury or demoralized by 
intemperance, and perhaps the victims of both— 
children, as they have been compassionately termed, 
“ without childhood ”—thrust out face to face with 
rugged destiny almost from the hour they could 
walk alone. These constitute a distinct and sepa- 
rating class between the juvenile workers and the 
juvenile delinquents, and from them the ranks of 
both are occasionally supplied. Their name is 
legion. Being the subjects of extreme poverty 
and destitution, and always suffering or on the 
verge of suffering from hunger and nakedness, 
they are on the one hand ever pressing on the 
skirts of commerce and industry, scrambling at 
times with an eagerness almost savage for the 
means of honestly earning a meal, and on the 
other, exposed as they are to every temptation and 
goaded by the sharp thorns of want, as constantly 
enticed and driven into the ranks of the plunder- 
ing host, whose numbers, thus continually aug- 
mented, bid defiance to all reformatory means. 
Surely here is a spectacle as touching and sugges- 
tive to the philanthropist and the legislator as any 
to be afforded by the swarming population of this 
great city. These also are the fathers of our 
future men; and it is a question which it is in the 
power of the men of to-day to determine whether 
they shall be enlisted among the enemies of social 
law and order, and prey upon the industry of the 
commonwealth, or whether they shall take an 
honourable post in the industrial rank, and con- 
tribute to the general prosperity and increase. 
We know this question is surrounded by many 
difficulties, but they are all far outweighed by 
the danger of treating it with neglect. We have 
not space at present to discuss the numerous plans 
which have been proposed to meet the exigency of 





the case, nor do we profess ourselves competent to 
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decide upon the respective merits of each. But 
we may be allowed to direct the public attention 
to one which we have seen practically at work, and 
which appears, as a check to the spread of vice 
and dishonesty, to operate with a certainty and 
comparative rapidity of result that demand for it 
a fair and impartial trial. We allude to the boys’ 
refuges lately set on foot, and of which there are 
we believe but two as yet in the metropolis. 

The object of these institutions is the preven- 
tion of crime. From the prospectus published by 
the first formed of these societies, and which is 
situated in the Commercial-road, Whitechapel, we 
learn that it is open for the reception of boys be- 
tween nine and fourteen years of age, not convicted 
of theft, and who are entirely destitute, on account 
of their being “friendless orphans, or the children 
of depraved persons, who are only received as in- 
mates after strict investigation of each case. The 
boys are lodged, fed, clothed, educated, taught 
trades, trained in the fear of God; and, if possi- 
ble, provided for when they leave the institution. 
The other we believe has similar objects in view, 
and differs only in some unimportant respects in the 
mode of carrying them out. The design of these 
institutions originated, as we are informed, with 
Mr. Nash, of the Reformatory School in West- 
minster, who has often lamented the painful ne- 
cessity he was under of refusing the application of 
destitute unconvicted boys for whom there ex- 
isted no asylum.* On visiting one of these train- 
ing institutions in the neigbourhood of Islington, 
we were enabled to judge of the working of the 
plan and its probable success. In this case pre- 
vention is not only better than cure, but consider- 
ably cheaper. Owing to the fact of the boys thus 
trained and taught being, however destitute, free 
from the infamy of crime which a conviction en- 
tails, employers are willing to take them as ap- 
prentices, at a small premium, or even without 
any, as soon as they become tolerably expert at the 
trades at which they work. Thus it will happen 
that, after a few months’ residence and instruction 
in the Refuge, a boy is transformed from a street- 
vagabond—an unconvicted rogue, a companion of 
thieves, and it may be a participator in their guilt 
-—to an industrious and useful worker. Of one 
who had been thus apprenticed, we received a good 
account from his master; and from the general 





* It had been in contemplation to establish a reformatory 
institution in the east of London, like that at Westminster ; 
but at the instigation of Mr. Nash, the idea of prevention was 
substituted for that of reform, and it was resolved to prepare 
an asylum for the reception of unconvicted boys destitute of 

arental care. It was hoped by this means to save some poor 
ellows from floating down the stream of vice and misery, and, 
by stretching to them a helping hand, to preserve them from 
ruin. The subject of juvenile depravity, and the sad effects 


of imprisonment on young offenders, was just then occupyin 
public attention, and both Houses of Parliament were engaged 


in discussing remedial measures. It is curious that this was 
after the plan of the Boys’ Refuge for the prevention of crime 
was arranged. The refuge was erected by the voluntary con- 
tributions of friends, and was opened on the 13th July, 1853, 
by the earl of Shaftesbury in the presence of a large number 
of those who had subscribed to its formation. Owing to de- 
lays which occurred in the ——s and fitting up, the build- 
ing was not ready for occupation before November last, on the 
8th of which month the first two boys slept beneath its roof, 
and from that day to this the numbers have been gradually 
increasing. A tailor, shoemaker, and carpenterteach the boys 
their respective trades, specified hones being allotted to re- 
ligious and secular instruction. For these particulars we are 
indebted to a communication from the respected treasurer of 
the institution at Whitechapel, 


spirit manifested by those in the course of train. 
ing, we could argue nothing but good to them- 
selves and correlative advantage to the public. 
The boys thus rescued from the influence of con- 
taminations and the temptations inseparable from 
physical misery, are found very generally to ap- | 

reciate the advantages thus benevolently placed 
in their hands; and if there be any exceptions to 
this rule, it is among the very young and prema. | 
turely hardened, whom the circumstances of their 
unhappy position have in a measure denaturalized, 
But all, sooner or later, yield to the law of kind- 
ness, which after all is the only irresistible an- 
thority, and may, by wise management, be blended 
with admonition, and even with deserved punish- 
ment, without losing its effective power. 

The boys’ refuges are yet in their infancy. 
How much or how little they may do towards pu- 
rifying our juvenile population, and improving the 
coming generation of men, depends mainly upon 
the countenance they shall receive from those who 
have at command the means of supplying the 
sinews of war—a holy war against the powers of 
evil. They rely upon the voluntary support of the 
benevolent ; but, be it remembered, it is no¢ merely | 
a question of benevolence : every pound and every 
penny bestowed in the cause is a prudent invest. | 
ment, bearing not only a moral but a pecuniary — 
interest. The dividend it will pay will be for so- | 
ciety a saving of hard cash by a decrease in the | 
expense of criminal punishments. It has been | 
' shown by facts and figures, that every convicted | 
| felon costs his country hundreds of pounds, and | 
| some of them thousands. It has been shown by | 
| dove-eyed charity, that a child may be saved from 
| @ felon’s guilt and a felon’s doom for a tenth part 
| of the money. Let us put it to the vote. You 
_who are for the cheap market, hold oué your 
hands ! * 








LOCOMOTION IN THE EAST. 


EnG.isH gentlemen who travel in England or on 
the continent, and who voyage singly or accompa- 
nied by their wives and children ps | nurses, etc., 
| have now-a-days but few inconveniences to encoun- 
ter. A carriage takes them up at their own door, 
and sets them down at the railway station; the 
train flies away with them and shoots them into a 
steamer ; and the steamer deposits them at Calais, 
or Boulogne, or Ostend, as the case may be. All 
this is vastly agreeable, and cosy and comfortable 
enough ; indeed, just what it should be to suit the 
taste and inclinations of luxurious Britons. But 
English gentlemen on visiting the east find their 
position materially altered in this respect, and are 
subjected to hardships and adventures of which 
few who have not gained knowledge by personal 
experience can form an adequate conception. 
et us take, as our first example, the rash Mr. 
Noakes, who, though in the enjoyment of an am- 
ple independence, with a large house in a fashion- 
able square, and a delightful mansion in the country, 





* An interesting little pamphlet, entitled, “The Story of 
the Boys’ Refuge” (Nisbet & Co.), has been published by its 
benevolent founder, R. Hanbury, esq. A visit to the insti- 
tution could not fail to be instructive and profitable to all 
persons benevolently disposed, 
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to say nothing of carriages and servants 
and so on, is seized with a sudden mania 
for visiting the Holy Land—not as seen at 
the Egyptian Hall panorama, but the ve- 
ritable Jerusalem. Remonstrances and 
warnings are alike in vain. He has plenty 
of money, and money will command com- 
fort all over the world. This is his notion 
of travelling. Accordingly, after a full 
month’s mighty preparations, he starts 
by one of the steamers from Southamp- 
ton for Alexandria, and the Needles have 
barely faded from his gaze before he feels 
alarmed at his temerity. His wife turns 
up dreadfully ill, the children are squall- 
ing, the servants are worse than useless, 
while he himself is very pale, and calling 
loudly for the steward. 

Passing, however, over the adventures 
of the sea trip, he arrives at Alexandria, 
and there his misery commences in earn- 
est. He who has been accustomed to 
walk jauntily on shore from the steamer’s 
decks, is assisted over the vessel’s side by 
the conjoint efforts of tarry sailors and 
ugly-looking, meagrely-clad Egyptians, 
and is rowed ashore beneath the broiling 
heat of an Egyptian sun. Arriving near 
the landing-place, it is discovered, to the 
utter dismay of our travellers, that the 
boat cannot approach near enough to 
permit of their walking on shore, even 
though it be over a narrow plank. there 
is no alternative left, and behold our 
great man carried ashore pick-a-back 
by a sturdy Egyptian ; whilst two men 
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extemporize a species of sedan chair with their arms 
crossed from elbow to elbow, and in this way the 
ladies land. As for the children, they are carried 
ashore two at a time by the scruff of the neck. By 
this time thcy have commenced their initiation into 
the mysteries of eastern locomotion; and being 
speedily bcset by a legion of donkey boys, are too 
happy to get rid of their importunities by seating 
themselves as they best can upon the donkeys’ 
backs, and thus, after having a moderate portion of 
their breath shaken out of them, they are safely de- 
posited at the door of the hotel. 

The next experience they have consists in the 
discomforts of the Nile boat; but even this is 
overcome, and our travellers reach Cairo in safety. 
Now, if it were not for the fear of affording end- 
less amusement to his friends at home, John 
Noakes, esquire, would travel crab-fashion, and 
make a retrograde movement towards home. But 
he has made the venture and must carry it 
through ; and after all, as he tells Mrs. Noakes, 
there is a novelty about the thing which is really 
charming. So having ordered camels for a certain 
day, that day arrives, and they start from Cairo 
with the hardy resolution of crossing the little 
desert, and so reaching Gaza in a fortnight’s time ; 
but it is “Oh, the dreadful rocking motion of the 
desert ship!” and “Oh, the fearful heat of the 
desert sun!” and the parched lips, and the aching 
head, and the sleepless nights, and the curious fare. 
All these, however, have an end, and at last the 
Noakeses have the extreme gratification of peep- 
ing at the prickly-pear hedges in the neighbour- 
hood of Gaza through the iron-grated windows of 
the Gaza quarantine. 

The next experience they make is in horse-flesh ; 
and they discover that riding twelve hours a day 
is a dreadfully exhausting occupation, and that 
horses, like railways, are subject to accidents. 
Noakes’s horse kicks and flings him over its head. 
Mrs. Noakes’s stumbles, and she has a fall or two. 
The children are the most favoured of the party, 
for they either travel in panniers, or are carried upon 
the laps of natives who are experienced horsemen. 

The last experience of Syrian locomotion is the 
tactarawan. Noakes has had a bad fever; so 
has Mrs. N.; and the children are all unwell; so 
they are carried in a species of sailor's hammock, 
swung to poles that are supported upon mules or 
camels, and thus they reach the first sea-port and 
embark upon the first steamer bound for some port 
in Europe. 

Now we will take another sample of eastern 
locomotion, Mr. Oldwig, the judge and magis- 
trate of some unpronounceable place in India, has 
been thirty years in the service, and ten years in 
his last situation, when all of a sudden the govern- 
ment promotes him, and sends him to a station 
not less than a thousand miles away from where 
he now is. The result is bustle and confusion 
night and day. Furniture has to be carried, for 
which some forty bullock carts have been ordered. 
Ayahs, or nurses, with young children, have to be 
transported, and tonbies are purchased. The 
two ayahs require two dhoolies, whilst master 
Tom, who is expecting a cadetship, is permitted to 
ride one Of the old carriage horses, so as to get 
inured to the hardships of military life. Oldwig 
has a state palanquin, and so has Mrs. Oldwig, 





each carried by a set of thirteen bearers; and the 


rest of the servants, with their families, follow as_|' 


they best can. The head duwash, or butler, has 


his hackerry ; the coachman the other carriage || 


horse. Some ride bullocks, some tattoes (ponies) 
and some are obliged to do the distance on foot. As 


ne, 


| 


| 
| 


they travel only slowly, and during the cooler | 
hours of the day, this species of locomotion ig | 


rather agreeable than otherwise; but it would 


hardly suit our city men, for whom the telegraph | 


has barely speed enough; and besides this, in so | 
long a journey it cannot but be expected that | 
There are, for instance, jun- | 


mishaps will oecur. 
gles to pass full of elephants and tigers, and nul- 


lahs to cross full of muddy dangers; besides a | 
river or two, some of which may be forded by the | 
bearers placing the palanquins upon the top of | 
their heads, and then, after safely depositing one | 
party, going back to fetch the other; or else by | 


balancing the palanquins upon chatties, or earthen. | 
Should one | 


ware waterpots, turned upside down. 
of these chatties happen to break or slip, then 
farewell to the palanquin and its inmates. There 


are some rivers in India which travellers are com- | 


pelled to cross in wicker-ware baskets, covered 
with buffalo hides. 


These go wheeling round and | 


round in a most unpleasant manner, but they rarely, | 


if ever, upset. 


In addition to the disadvantages | 


attendant on Indian locomotion, we may briefly | 

enumerate snakes, scorpions, and centipides, all of 

which are to be met with in travellers’ bungalows, || 
We have only one more example of eastern loco- | 


motion, and then we have done. 


A native cavalry | 


regiment has suddenly received orders to march | 


from the hottest station in India to that which is 
deemed the coolest. 
not much time for reflection or preparation. 


The officers and men have | 
The \| 


order has arrived, and march they must, and that | 


on a certain day, and at a certain hour. 


Now to | 
undertake this journey with anything like comfort | 


or respectability, let us see what one solitary offi- | 
cer, the adjutant of the corps, for instance, re- | 
quires, in order to transport himself and baggage | 


from one cantonment to another. If he bea 


married man, of course he must have a palanquin | 


for his wife and a dhooley for his maidservant ; 


but supposing him to be a bachelor, he requires, | 
first, a horse for himself, and two grooms to lead | 
his other chargers; then a tattoo for his servant, a | 
couple of bullocks for his luggage, a camel for his | 


orderly books and regimental cash boxes, etc., and 
an elephant for his tents. As he dines at the mili- 
tary mess, he never burthens himself with cook or 


cooking utensils; but if he is a sportsman, ten | 
chances to one but what he will require an extra | 


bullock cart for his dog boy and dogs. 


struck by three, on the march by four, and arriv- 
ing at the next encampment by nine 4.m., truly 


English officers in India may well be anxious for | 


Rising | 
every morning by two o'clock, seeing the tents | 


railways to traverse that vast continent when they | 


are exposed to so many hardships and disagree- | 


ables in travelling. Of one thing we feel persuaded, 


and that is, that when our Indian troops can be 


moved from station to station by expeditious trains, | 


} 
| 


they will then, and only then, shake off one great | 
enemy which invariably follows on the track of | 
regiments on the march—we allude to that fearful ! 


scourge, the cholera. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Tue life of Edgar Poe is among the saddest in all 
literary history, and great lessons may be learned 
from it. He was descended from parents, one of 
whom at least, his mother, had a good deal of 
wild blood, as it is termed, in her veins, which 
was not likely to be sobered down by the profes- 
sion she adopted, namely, that of an actress, of 
which she was fond. She does not seem to have 
been a2 woman of much intellect, but rather of 
vivacity and general attractiveness. David Poe, 
her husband, was a lawyer; but when he married 
he gave up his prospects in that direction to join 
his wife. They “ played” together, as it is called, 
in various theatres in America until they died. 
Such, then, was the parentage of the poet, and it 
is worthy of record, as elucidating many parts of 
his mind and character. For no man, perhaps, 
ever partook more of the nature of his parents; 
their very being seemed to be stamped upon his; 
he was a sort of Janus reflex of them both. He 
inherited his wonderful analytical power, his lawyer- 
like observation of minute details, his faculty of 
unravelling the most knotty difficulties, as well as 
his wiry strength, from his father; and he had all 
| his mother’s gaiety and love of excitement. He 
| had an individuality of his own, however, was 
| imaginative, and delighted to dwell upon dark and 
mystic themes. There are touches in his poetry 
| of great pathos; and a wild aerial music gushes 
| out of it which takes the heart captive with an 
| indescribable pleasure. 
| _ We need not speak here of the “ Raven”—so well 
known now to most readers—in proof of Poe’s 
| originality, and consequent individuality. What 
| his parents possessed he possessed, and, besides 
| 
| 
} 
| 





this, genius, and that too of a very high order. 
What he wanted most was strength of will, and a 
good guide and monitor. But the very occupation 
of his parents in a great measure prevented the 
possibility of guidance; inasmuch as a life of dissi- 
pation and theatrical bustle and excitement are 
| Incompatible with family discipline. This was 
| Poe’s misfortune, and very sorrowfully did he 
|| suffer for it. For although he was but five years 
|| old when he was taken under the guardianship of 
| an excellent merchant, Mr. Thomas Allan, who in- 
|| deed adopted him as his son—still the red seed of 
| the wild life had been sown, and finding a soil 
| adapted to its growth, it grew long and silently, 
|| until it was matured into one of the saddest har- 
| vests ever cut down by eriminality and death. 
|| In 1816—he was born 1811, at Baltimore—he 
|| acompanied Mr. and Mrs. Allan to England, and 
|| Visited some of our most beautiful scenery, which 
'| does not appear to have made much impression on 
him, if we may judge from his writings; for although 
he was subsequently sent to school at Stoke New- 
| mmgton for four or five years, and must have en- 
| Joyed many delightful rambles, and have felt many 
| Sweet influences of nature in connection therewith, 
|| We do not find any allusion—at least we have seen 
none—-to English rural scenery, tradition, or pas- 
| times in his books. At Stoke Newington he was 
|| under the tutorship of a clergyman who did all in 
his power to instruet and elevate his mind ; but on 
his return to the States, when he entered the 
university of Charlottesville, he forgot all his 
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good lessons, and his kind old teacher, and the 
admonitions of his fond guardian, and the wild 
nature of the man burst out in all its power, and 
hurried him on from dissipation to dissipation, and 
infamy to infamy. It is but fair to say, although 
it is little in extenuation, that the general man- 
ners of the university were at that time loose and 
depraved. Poe, however, must have been a giant 
of iniquity—a sort of chivalrous champion, if we 
may use such an expression, in the cause of the 
devil—setting all law and morals at defiance; for 
even his companions were shocked at his procedure ; 
and so bad and notorious did he become at last, 
that he was expelled the university. 

It is strange enough, that, in spite of these 
shocking habits, so destructive to the intellect 
as well as to the moral nature, Poe maintained 
the first rank of scholarship throughout. He 
seems to have emulated the career of Crichton, 
who was posted upon the gates of Padua as a 
“monster of erudition, whom, if any one sought, 
he might find at the tavern.” He was noted, like 
Crichton, for his gymnastic feats, his fencing, 
swimming, as well as for his conversational and 
declamatory powers. It is related of him that he 
once swam from Richmond to Warwick, “ seven 
miles and a half, against a tide running probably 
from two to three miles an hour.”” We doubt, from 
large experience in this fine art and exercise, the 
truth of this statement; but it makes a line in the 
poet’s biography, and so we put it down here. It 
will serve at least to show that he had an extensive 
fame for performances of this kind amongst his 
cotemporaries. 

Covered with debt and infamy, he applied to Mr. 
Allan for money, drew upon him, and when at 
last he could get no more from his generous friend, 
he wrote an abusive letter to him, and left America 
with the intention of joining the Greeks against 
the Turks. The dissipation to be found in the 
capitals of Europe, however, held him back, and his 
drinking and gambling habits strangled his infant 
ideas of liberty and glory in the cradle. He found 
his way to St. Petersburg; but his first and last 
adventure there was a drunken riot, from the con- 
sequences of which he had to be rescued by the 
American minister. 

The unhappy man returned once more to the 
States, and sought Mr. Allan, who was willing to 
receive him again into favour, notwithstanding his 
wickedness and ingratitude. He accordingly, at 
Poe’s request, got him a scholarship in the military 
academy, where, abandoning jor a time his former 
habits, and attending to his studies, he became a 
general favourite. The red seed, however, was 
still growing, though unseen, and soon waved its 
harvest ears in the broad light again, like a sea of 
fire—a horrible, consuming sea, a sea of desola- 
tion and death, hurrying the soul onward, as it 
were, into a more fiery sea and everlasting ruin. 
Ten months after his appointment he was cashiered. 
Like the Bourbons and the Stuarts, he could 
not learn lessons from history and experience. He 
seems to have been under the dreadful enchant- 
ment of an evil spirit, who took delight in showing 
him the pleasant domain of virtue and the regal 
empire of intellect only to hurl him back again 
into sloughs of vice and degradation, amidst the 
howling of vampires, the shrieks of mandrakes, 
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and the orgies of devils. Intemperance was his 
master passion—that sin which may be termed 
the fierce, implacable enemy of God and the god- 
like, and does indeed so pollute the divine image in 
man that wherever it obtains there can be no 
religion, no truth, no peace, no hope—nothing but 
a world of despair, peopled, as it were, by jibbering 
apes in the form and fashion of men. And what 
was poor Poe, with all his learning and genius, 
but one of these apesP—a man without heart or 
principle, who might have been equal to the high- 
est offices of state or scholarship, had he devoted 
himself to virtuous courses, instead of to vice and 
intemperance. Mr. Allan, however, did not aban- 
don him yet, but received him at his estate at 
Richmond, and promised to treat him as a son, if 
he would only mend his ways. Shortly after Mr. 
A. married a Miss Paterson, and Poe was mean 
and ungrateful enough to ridicule the lady, as some 
say; although others give a still more discreditable 
version of the affair, and say that he added the 
crime of insult to sidicule. Upon this he was 
turned out of doors, and his good guardian died 
not long after, leaving three children to share his 
estate. Poe was disinherited, as he deserved. 

He subsequently published a volume of poems 
at Baltimore, which attracted much attention, and 
he wrote many pieces for the journals of that city, 
but soon found he could not live by his pen; so he 
tried to live by the sword, and enlisted as a private 
soldier. He was recognised by some officers who 
had previously known him at the military academy, 
and they kindly tried, without his knowledge, to 
get him a commission; but just as they were on 


the point of success, his evil genius prevailed again, 
and he deserted the ranks, and fled no one knew 
whither. 

He next appeared as a competitor for two prizes 
offered by the “ Baltimore Saturday Visitor,” and 
won them by his good writing, because, as the 
wise adjudicators said, he was “ the first of geniuses 


who had written legibly.” Good friends followed 
this success. He was introduced by the publisher 
to a gentleman who saw him well clad and made 
decent to appear in respectable society. For he 
was at this juncture “ thin and pale even to ghast- 
liness ; his whole appearance indicated sickness and 
the utmost destitution. A well-worn frock con- 
cealed the absence of a shirt, and imperfect boots 
disclosed the want of hose. But the eyes of the 
young man were luminous with intelligence and 
feeling.” Through the efforts of these new friends 
he obtained the editorship of a magazine at Rich- 
mond, but soon fell into his ancient habits, and, 
getting drunk for a week, lost his situation. The 
proprietor of the magazine, who was a worthy man, 
was reconciled to him again, however, on his pro- 
mise of amendment, and wrote so affectionate and 
judicious a letter on the occasion that one would 
have thought it must have affected him for good. 
But all was of no use. Again he fell, and in 1837 
quitted his employer. He was married, too, at 
this time, to his cousin, Virginia Clemm, who is 
reputed to have been both a beautiful and amiable 
girl; and now he had to suffer the pain of finding 
that she also must want, through his excesses and 
follies. He is said to have loved his wife, and 
perhaps he did; but he took a strange way of 
showing it. After visiting Baltimore and New 





York in search of literary employment, we find 
him settled in Philadelphia in the year 1838, 
editing a magazine, which was started by Mr. 
Burton, a literary amateur of that city, and a 
kind-hearted, high-principled, and honourable man, 
who, like Mr. Allan, was a true friend to Poe, 
and did all in his power to save him from those 
terrible vices to which he knew he was addicted. 
As usual, during the first few weeks of his new 
employment, he was steady and assiduous in the 
performance of its duties; thought himself entitled 
to say that he had conquered “the seductive and 
dangerous besetment” of drink, that he was a 
“model of temperance,” etc.; but alas! the sum- 
mer glory of that year had scarcely vanished, ere 
his glory vanished also, and again he relapsed into 
intemperance and horrid vice. The magazine was 
neglected, and Poe was dismissed. By this time, 
however, he had gained a considerable reputation 
in the chief cities of the Union, both as a prose 
writer and a poet, and it became a matter of dee 
regret with all his friends that a man of so muc 
talent should so recklessly throw himself away. 
Mr. Burton was anxious to reclaim him if possible; 
and agreed to receive him once more as his editor 
upon the old conditions, urging him to be less 
caustic and severe in his criticisms upon the writ- 
ings of his brother authors, and telling him that 
he would rather lose his money than wantonly 
inflict injury upon the feelings of honourable men. 
Poe was too apt, in his morbid moods, to indulge 
in bitter sarcasms, and use the pen with a slashing 
hand, “‘ because,” as he said, this manner of writing 
“was successful with the mob.” Mr. Burton re- 
plied, “I am truly much less anxious to make a 
monthly sensation, than I am upon the point of || 
fairness.” An admirable rebuke! 

And now will it be credited that, after Poe had 
been thus kindly reinstated in his office, he 
shortly after took advantage of Mr. B.’s absence in 
the country to staré a new magazine; obtaining 
“transcripts of his employer’s subscription and 
account books, to be used in a scheme for supplant- 
ing him?” So it was, however, and when Mr. 
B. returned, he found Poe drunk in a tavern; 
not a line of copy had been sent to the printer's, 
nor could he get his manuscripts back. All he did 
get was insult. In short, the only period of Poe's 
life which was at all creditable, was that during 
which he was connected with “ Graham’s Maga- 
zine.” His Penn project was a failure, as it deserved 
to be; and he now wrote for Graham “some of 
his finest pieces and most trenchant criticisms, and 
challenged attention by his papers entitled “ Au- 
tography,” and those on cryptology and cyphers. 
After a year and a half of brilliant and active lite- 
rary life, he once more sunk into the dread and 
fiery abyss in which he was destined at last to 
perish. Miserable and most unhappy man! whom 
no kindness could touch, no experience teach wis 
dom. And yet when he was sober, he was quiet 
and gentlemanly in his manners and deportment. 
His little cottage home on the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia was marked by elegance and a refined 
taste ; and his mother-in-law loved him, and never 
forsook him. There was a strange fascination 
about him; it was drink that blotted truth and 
love and honour out of his heart. His whcle life 
was a disease, although a self-inflicted one; a0 
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it would have been a mercy to him could he have 
been treated as an insane person, and put under 
moral restraint. 

He went to New York in 1844, and was re- 
ceived with more honour than he deserved by the 
literary men of that capital. His fame had gone 
before him, and he added to it by many brilliant 
productions in the York magazines. He attained 
the climax of his reputation as a writer by the 
publication of the “ Raven,” the history of which, 
in its idea and structure, he has recorded in one of 
his essays. It is a wierd and wonderful poem, full 
of high mystic imagination and a strange melody. 
His habits, however, soon destroyed his prospects ; 
and as he became more dissipated, so also he be- 
came more depraved. Once he borrowed fifty 
dollars of a lady of South Carolina, distinguished 
for her literary abilities, and when asked to return 
them, or give an acknowledgment of the loan, so 






























that she might show it to her husband, he basely 
denied the debt; and only confessed to it through 
the cowardly fear of chastisement by her brother. 

In 1846 Poe was living at Fordham, some miles 
from New York, in a state of great destitution. 
His wife was dying ; and he and his mother-in-law 
were attending her last days. When his miseries 
were known in York—which they shortly were 
through the newspapers—money came rapidly in ; 
too late, however, to rejoice the heart of that 
beautiful and unhappy wife, for she was dead be- 
fore the first relief came. And then there was for 
atime silence and sorrow and bitterness and con- 
| trition in the house; and mother and husband 
| both yearned with unspeakable yearnings to have 
their loved one back again. But the Omnipotent 
had spoken, and His minister had executed, and 
the curtain of eternity had dropped its starry folds 
down between them all for ever. ; 

He subsequently returned to York, in difficulties 
|| still; and his dear old mother-in-law never forsook 
him, as we said, but devoted her whole life to 
him; selling odd poems for him where they could 
be sold, and when she had no poems, and there was 
no food in the house, begging for him! N. P. 
Willis has written a very touching account of this 
loving woman’s devotion to her son; never, in ali 
her applications, ‘“ amid all her tears and recitals 
of distress, suffering one syllable to escape her lips 
that could convey a doubt of him, or a complaint, 
or a lessening of trust in his genius and good 
intentions.” 

In 1848, Poe delivered a lecture at the Society, 
Library, New York, on the cosmogony of the 
universe, which was afterwards published under 
the title of “ Eureka,” a prose poem. It was a fine 
effort and full of power—a new theory of nature. 

About this time he became acquainted by acci- 
dent with one of the most beautiful women in New 
England; she was highly gifted also, and adorned 
with many virtues. Poe might have married this 
lady, and everything was arranged to this end. A 
friend congratulated him on his prospects. “I am 
not going to be married,” he said; “I shall not 
marry.” He left New York, determined to break 
off the engagement; went to the lady’s house 
drunk, on the eve which ought to have been the 
bridal eve, and conducted himself with such brutal 
| Violence that he was ejected by the police. And 





|| thus ended that chapter. 
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_ Shortly after he joined the temperance society 
in Richmond, and commenced lecturing in various 
towns. During his travels he fell in with a lady 
whom he had known in his youth, and engaged 
to marry her. At Baltimore, however, where he 
was, on his way to Philadelphia, to fulfil his en- 
gagement, he met with some old companions, and 
drank himself into a fever which put an end to his 
life. It was on a beautiful Sabbath evening in 
October, in the calm and beautiful twilight, when 
people were worshipping God in his holy places and 
hearing the message of his love, that Poe's rebel- 
lious spirit took its flight for doom. 

There is no space here to make a resumé of his 
character and life; but surely it is full of sorrow 
and warning to all. May God help us to profit by 
the terrible example which he presents; and pre- 
serve us from those degrading habits of drinking 
end dissipation which sooner or later destroy both 
body and soul. 





THE ROMANCE OF SLAVERY; 
AN INCIDENT OF REAL LIFE. 

It is probable that well-nigh all our readers are 
familiar with the character and experiences of 
George and Eliza, in that undying work, “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” The pure and beautiful devotion 
of those two slaves to each other constitutes one of 
the charms of that thrilling story, while the trou- 

bled history of their attachment embodies so many 
traits which all feel to be truthful, that the episode 
in slave life thus presented will never cease to in- 
terest the careful student of human nature. In 

the course of our reading lately, we have met with 
an incident so similar in kind, and so confirmatory 
of the verisimilitude of Mrs. Stowe’s representations 
of this phase of slave character, that we hesitate 
not to transfer it to our pages. It is to be found 
in a very instructive and valuable work on the in- 
habitants of the African Sahara, under the title of 
“Evenings in my Tent,” by the Rev. N. Davis— 
a gentleman of remarkable powers of observation, 
accompanied by an equal facility for communicat- 

ing, in an agreeable manner, the results of his in- 
tercourse with the little known tribes of Northern 
Africa. We have styled the affecting incident 
which follows, “The Romance of Slavery;” yet 
surely it exhibits an aspect of slave life full of 
painful and terrible interest, and one which, it 
is probable, is of no infrequent occurrence. Little 
do we know the measure of the agony and woe 
that ofttimes wring the hearts of such of these vic- 

tims of greed and oppression as happen to be en- 

dowed with a more ion usual share of sensitive- 

ness and affection. And frightful indeed must be 

the responsibility of those who abet and uphold a 

system in which such cruel ruptures between lov- 

ing hearts are not mere accidents, but are among 

the deadliest of its inseparable fruits. Mr. Davis 

boldly vindicates the negro race from the aspersion 

of intellectual inferiority, and cites some remark. 

able instances in illustration of his position. - 


“ During my residence in this part of the world” 
(Northern Afvica), he says, “I have had many 


opportunities of forming an estimate of the capa- 
bilities of that doomed race, and I have no hesita- 
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tion in bearing my testimony in its favour, in 
opposition to those who would place the black 
man upon a level with the brute, or regard him 
as the link which forms the connection. between 
the brute and man. One of the finest logicians I 
ever met with, was a black man from Soudan, who 
spoke the dialect of his country, and was, besides, 
a most proficient scholar of that most difficult of 
difficult languages, the Arabic. Another I knew 
from Damargo, whose poetry equalled that of the 
Moalquaat, the seven famous poems of Mecea. I 
have known them, soon after their arrival from 
the interior, manifest great mechanical ingenuity ; 
and many ministers of state, and officers in the 
army, priests and lawyers of the same race, have 
proved to the various Mohammedan countries, that 
their intellect was in nothing inferior to that of 
the white. The love of country, the affection for 
kindred, the attachment to friends, the courage, 
the perseverance, the patience, the fidelity and 
humanity exhibited by the poor negroes, even in 
their rude state, as they are forced along the 
dreary desert, by those who have cruelly torn them 
from. the places of their birth and all they prized 
and loved, might be illustrated by a number of 
most interesting and authentic anecdotes. But 
as there is every probability of a volume of this 
kind soon making its appearance in ‘ charming 
verse,’ it would be unfair in me to anticipate the 
fair authoress, particularly as she is so able for the 
task she has undertaken. And as I shall have 
occasion to return to the subject of slavery in a 
following chapter, I shall here only introduce an 
anecdote relating to an occurrence at Tripoli, a 
number of years back, and that from the pen of 
the author of ‘Ten Years in that Regency.’ 

“* As we were going one morning through the 
inner court-yard to the harem of a Moorish house 
of distinction, two remarkably fine figures, among 
some newly-purchased blacks, a beautiful woman 
and a well-looking man, arrested our attention. 
By their gestures it was easy to perceive that they 

laboured under some very deep distress; the 
moment, therefore, our first compliments on meet- 
ing the family were over, we inquired the history 
of these unhappy people, and the reason of their 
eyo apparent despair. We were told, they 
ad given a great deal of trouble to the merchant’s 
family, so that they were obliged to be watched 
day and night, and all instruments put out of the 
way, as they were at first continually endeavouring 
to destroy themselves, and sometimes each other. 
Their story will prove, that there is friendship and 
fidelity to be found even among savages. The 
female, who is certainly very beautiful for a black, 
is about sixteen, her hair long, full, and shining 
like jet, her teeth beautifully even and small, and 
their whiteness more wonderfully striking from 
the contrast of her face, which is of the deepest 
black complexion. Her stature is tall, and fuller 
than that of the blacks in general. She is es- 
.teemed to be handsomer than any one that has 
_been brought here for years. This beauty (pro- 
bably the admiration of her own country) had 
_ bestowed her heart and her hand on the man who 
is now with her. Their nuptials were going to be 
celebrated, when her friends, one morning, missing 
her, traced her steps to the corner of an adjacent 
wood, and immediately apprehending she had been 





pursued, and that she had fled to the thicket for 
shelter, (the common and last resource of escape 
from those who scoured the country for slaves.) 
they went directly to her lover, and told him of 
their distress. He, without losing time to search 
for her in the woods, hastened to the sea-side, 


where his foreboding heart told him he should |! 
find her, in some vessels anchored there for the |; 


purpose of earrying off slaves. He was just easy 


enough in his circumstances not to be afraid of | 


being bought or stolen himself, as it is in general 


only the unprotected that are carried off by these || 


hunters of the human race. His conjectures were 
just. He saw, with distraction, his betrothed wife 
in the hands of those who had stolen her. He 
knelt to the robbers who now had the disposal of 


her, to know the price they demanded for her; but |, 


all he was worth did not make him rich enough to 
purchase his female friend, on whom the high 
price of two hundred mahboobs (near a hundred 


pounds) was fixed. He, therefore, did not hesitate |, 


a moment to sell his little flock of sheep, and the 
small bit of ground he was possessed of, and then 


disposed of himself to those who had taken his | 
Happy that they would do him this | 


companion. 
last favour, he cheerfully accompanied her, and 
threw himself into slavery for her sake. This 





faithful pair was sold, with other slaves, to the | 


African whose house we were in. 


The woman | 


was to be sent off from this place, with the rest of | 


the merchant’s slaves, to be sold again, she having, 
from her figure and beauty, cost too much money 
to be kept as a servant. The merchant meant to 


keep the man, on whom a much less price was | 


fixed, as a domestic in his own family. 


«¢ This distressed pair, on hearing they were tobe | 
separated, became frantic. They threw themselves | 


on the ground, in the way of some of the ladies of 
the family, whom they saw passing by; and find- 


ing one was the daughter of their master, they | 


could not be prevented from clinging round her 


to implore her assistance, and their grief could , 
only be moderated by this lady’s humane assur- | 
ance that she would interfere with her father not | 
to = them. The master, too compassionate in | 
so 


ard a case to make use of his right in keeping 
either of these unfortunate slaves by force, expos- 


tulated with the man, showing him how easy his | 
own blacks lived, and telling him that if he re- | 


mained with him, and was deserving, he should 
have many moreindulgences. But the black fell at 


the merchant's feet, and entreated him not to keep | 
him, if he sent his companion away, saying, if he | 
did, he would lose all the money he had paid for | 
them both; for that, though knives and poison | 
were kept out of their way, no one could force them | 


to eat, and that no human means could make them 


break the oath they had already taken, in presence | 


of the Deity, never to live asunder. 


Tn vain the | 


merchant told this slave that the beauty of his | 


companion had raised her far above the price of 


those bought for menial servitude, and that she | 
must soon become the property of some rich Turk, | 
and consequently be separated from him for ever. | 
This barbarity, the slave replied, he expected, but | 
still nothing should make him voluntarily leave | 


her ; adding, that when they were parted by force, | 


it would be time enough for him to die, and go, 
according to their implicit belief, to their own 
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country, to meet her, as, in spite of those who had ' ago, by my late lamented friend, James Richardson. 





her in their power, he knew she would then be 


gone thither, and waiting for him to join her. | 


The merchant, finding it impossible to persuade 
him by words to stay, would not detain him by 
force, but has left him at liberty to follow the 
fortunes of his companion. 


| On the same paper on which it was penned, he 
says, ‘It is not to be wondered at that these poor 
| bondswomen and children cheer up their hearts, in 
| their lonely and painful wanderings over the fright- 
| ful desert, with words and sentiments like these. 
| But I have often observed that their fatigue and 


“* Among a number of these newly purchased | sufferings were too great for them to strike up 


| slaves, ordered into the apartment where we were, | this melancholy dirge, and many, many days their 
| was the beautiful female black. For some time | mournful strains never broke the horrid silence of 


her attention was taken up with us, but the | the African wilderness of stone and sand. But when 
novelty of the sight did not keep her many | in good health, and reposing at the stations of the 
minutes from bursting into the most extravagant , route, they sing from morning to night.’” 

grief again at the thought of her own situation. | 
She ran from us, and, hiding her face with her | 
hands, sat down in a corner of the gallery, while | 





| black to join in this dance. 
| by herself, and continued many days in the same 
| sullen condition ; and all we could learn on leav- 
| ing the house, concerning this unfortunate female, 
|, lately so happy in her own country, was, that she 
| wasdestined, with her husband, or rather lover, to 
| embark in a few days on board a merchant vessel, 
| the owner of which had bought them both, with | 
|| several others, to sell them at Constantinople.’ 


the rest of her companions, standing round her, 


frequently pulled her violently to partake with ' 


them of the sight of the Christians, at whom they 
gazed with fear, amazement, and admiration, while 


their more polished country-women, who had been | 


longer in the family, laughed at them for their 
surprise and terror. But in these slaves, just 


|| dragged away from their native soil, hunted like 
| wild animals from the woods, where they had 
|| taken shelter, and enticed from their dearest con- 
| nexions, the sight of white people must naturally 
| inspire every sentiment of disgust and horror. 
|| However, by the time they were a little convinced 
|| that their dread, at least of the Christian’s pre- 
| sence, was needless, some of them became quite 
|| pacified, and were ordered to make up a dance. 


About twenty of them stood up. The ablest 


| amongst them took the lead, the rest, touching 


the tip of each other’s hand and foot, according to 
their manner of dancing, formed a long line, when 


| each, with the greatest exactness, and the utmost 
| grace imaginable, repeated the steps and actions 
| of their leader in perfect time. 


But neither en- 
treaties nor threats could prevail on the unhappy 
She sat inconsolable 


“Well might these,and all negro eaptives, join in 


| this dirge of their own composition— 


“O God! give us our liberty— 
Where do they hurry us ? 
Tears rise on every side, 
Drear is the world wide— 
Where do they carry us P 


“O God! free us from slavery— 
Shall we, in happiness, 
See our dear homes again— 
Where once nor care nor pain 
Caused us uneasiness ? 


“O God! give us our likerty— 
In dreadful dreariness 
Nature on every hand 
Frowns in this horrid land! 
We die of weariness— 

O God! give us our liberty. 


.“ This original piece (the wording of which is only 
slightly altered) was handed to me, some few years 


A RAILWAY ORDNANCE CARRIAGE. 


Mr. Anperson, C. E., of Edinburgh, has de- 
signed an ordnance railway carriage, which re- 
sembles in construction a railway truck or ten- 
der. Upon the carriage is mounted a heavy 
piece of ordnance to be worked by three men, and 
capable of rapid successive discharges. The artil- 
lerymen work under the protection of a large bomb- 
proof shield, from an aperture in which the gun 
is pointed. The carriage being at rest, the sides 
are turned downwards, and are fixed in the ground, 
giving a steadiness to the carriage, and forming a 
fender to protect the wheels. The platform of the 
carriage can be moved completely round, on the 
principle of the turn-table, so that the gun may 
be directed to any point. Mr. Anderson proposes 
to make the carriage twenty-one feet long and 
twelve feet broad, and capable of carrying thirty 
tons, although he would not generally put upon it 
more than ten or twelve tons weight. He pro- 
poses only to mount on it a 32-pounder, although 
it would be capable of conveying a 64-pounder— 
the largest piece of artillery in the service. The 
railway fort might also carry twelve artillerymen, 
who, armed with Minié rifles, might do deadly 
execution among the enemy. The machinery for 
assisting the loading of the gun, and for turning 
the battery upon the enemy, is simple and inge- 
nious; but supposing it to be thrown out of gear, 
the inventor showed that the object might be 
effected by means of hand levers. Mr. Anderson 
| estimates the additional mileage of railways re- 
' quired for his plan at about a hundred, oe pro- 
portions of the coast, as he remarked, being too 
iron-bound and precipitous to render a landing 
easy, or, indeed, possible. About two hundred 
of these ordnance carriages would be sufficient, 
he thought, for the protection of the whole 
British coast, and, of course, great numbers of 
them could be speedily concentrated upon any 
point, and made to act with combined effect in 
opposing a hostile landing. The expense of car- 
rying the plan into execution would be something 
less than half a million, but he considered that 
such a sum spent in this way would be more 
efficacious than if expended upon the navy. The 
Tay is already supplied with railway lines on both 
sides, from which these locomotive batteries could 
defend the river, while the construction of a few 








additional miles would place the whole coast 


| from Granton to Berwick in as favourable a posi- 
| tion. 
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How TAXEs ARE COLLECTED In TuRKEY.—“The Per- 
sian fanatics of Kerbela,” says the Hon. R. Curzon, in his 
recent work on Armenia, “ had long declined paying the ac- 
customed taxes to the Turkish government. Their inso- 
lent behaviour had been a constant source of anger and 
difficulty to successive pashas of Bagdad. At last the 
present pasha was determined to enforce the law: after 
sending various letters to the town requesting payment of 
taxes and arrears, which were treated with ridicule and con- 
tempt, he gave orders to a general called Aboullabout 
Pasha, who appears to have been aSooni of the most or- 
thodox kind, to march an army of several thousand men, 
to compel the people of Kerbela to acknowledge the rule of 
the sultan. Aboullabout Pasha arrived accordingly, and 
pitched his camp in a grove of palms not far from the 
walls of the city. He brought four guns with him, and a 
number of topgis, or gunners, to work these instruments 
of destruction, if the Persians in the town did not choose 
to obey his commands. These impertinent fanatics treated 
the Turkish pasha and his army with derision ; rode out in 
the cool of the evening to look at the encampment, called 
the Turks grandsons and great-grandsons of dogs, whom 
they would soon pack off to their kennels at Bagdad and 
Constantinople. 

“Tt seems that, trusting in the sanctity of the golden 
dome, they did not imagine the Turks would dare to advance 
to extremities, particularly as several royal princesses and 
members of the family of the Shah had taken up their 
abode in the vicinity of the tomb of the imaum. How- 
ever, the four guns and the topgis advanced to a_ position 
near the walls, and the pasha sent a civil note to the insur- 
gents within, to say that he would trouble them to pay his 
little bill; at the very notion of which the Persians were 
seized with fits of laughter, they were so much amused at 
the idea of paying away their money to the Turks. After 
several demands for their surrender, the town was block- 
aded, and the Persians made various sallies on the Turkish 
lines, in which they were always repulsed, and, all warn- 
ings being disregarded, the four guns at last proceeded to 
business. The wall tumbled down immediately, the Turks 
walked in, the Persians ran away, making very little 
effectual resistance, and fire and the sword, plunder and 
outrage of all kinds, took place in every quarter of the 
devoted city. When the Turkish troops entered the town, 
Aboullabout Pasha, who took it all in a religious point of 
view, had his spread upon a bastion close above the 
breach, and having cursed Hassan, and Hossein, Sitti 
Zeinab, and Ali, offered ten shillings a piece for the heads 
of any of their followers; and then went quietly to prayers 
for the rest of the morning, withont making any effort to 
stop the horrors and excesses which occur when a city has 
been taken by storm. The accounts of the shocking out- 
rages and barbarities committed by the brutal soldiery are 
not fit to be repeated. When the town was pillaged, and 
everything had been seized that they could lay their hands 
upon, those who had not been fortunate in lighting upon 
any treasure, or anything worth taking away, bethought 
themselves of the manner in which profit and amusement 
might be combined, by cutting off every one’s head that 
they could meet with, and taking it up to the old pasha, 
who continued praying on his carpet, on the bastion. 
When Persian heads became difficult to find, not being 
particular, a great many Turks were shot and decapi- 
tated by their fellow-soldiers, for the sake of their heads ; 
the fraternal feeling of nationality and Sooniism not 
being calculated to resist the offer of one ducat per head. 
When the massacre was stopped, 22,000 persons were 
reported to have been slain. This was very much exagge- 
rated, no doubt, and it does not appear that a very correct 
account could be made out.” 


Our Musxetry.—It is said that every soldier fires 
away his own weight in lead for every man that he hits. 
There is a proverb that says, every bullet finds its billet ; 
but if that means that every bullet finds its man, it is not 
true of more than one in 800; for, in the desultory warfare 
at the Cape Colony, it is calculated that every wounded 
Caffre cost us 3200 balls.— Household Words. 





Lasovur EconomiseD. — According to an American 
paper, a new wheelbarrow has been invented. The wheel 
is placed under the centre, so that none of the weight of 
the load rests upon the hands. A man can wheel twice 
the usual weight. 


Tue Eeyprian Rattroap is in good working order 
and answers exceedingly well. The trains do not run on 
it at present at any stated periods. It is chiefly used when 
European or Indian passengers arrive in Egypt. English 
engine-drivers are employed on it. The speed is about 
twenty miles an hour. ‘The railway the whole distance 
between Alexandria and Cairo will soon be open. It passes 
through a level and most fertile country. The Arabs do 
not know what to make of it. They were dancing before 
it some time since, and having no conception of its speed, 
they did not get out of the way in time, and an Arab 
woman was killed. 


Parser From Straw.—Two American newspapers are 
now printed on paper made from straw, by a process pa- 
tented by A. Mellier, of New York. This paper is said to 
be superior to the ordinary article from rags, being firm, 
hard, and white. The experiment is regarded, in America, 
as completely successful. 


A Monstrr Sreamzr.—The keel of a gigantic 
steamer for the Eastern Steam Navigation Company is 
being laid in the yard of Messrs. Scott, Russell, and Co., 
Millwall, opposite Deptford Dockyard. Her proportions 
are to be nearly twice the length of the great “ Himalaya,” 
and more than three times her tonnage. She is to be 
completed in two years, and she is expected to do the 
distance to Australia in little over thirty days, and, if 
necessary, to carry sufficient fuel for the voyage out and 
home. She is to be fitted with paddle-wheels and screw- 
propelling power.—WVorfolk News. 


A Great Man.—-Proceeding up the Danube on his 
way to Vienna, a few years ago, Mr. Curzon fell in with 
an extraordinary character, whose manners and _ habits 
afforded that traveller great amusement. His portrait is 
thus drawn :—“ He was courteous and gentlemanlike in a 
remarkable degree, but his domestic ways differed from 
those of our own countrymen. He had a numerous suite 
of servants, three or four of whom seemed to be a sort of 
gentlemen ; these attended him every night when he went 
to bed, in the standing bed-place of the crazy steamer. 
First they wound up six or seven gold watches, and the 
great man took off his boots, his coat, and I don’t know 
how many gold chains; then each night he was invested 
by his attendants with a different fur pelisse, which looked 
valuable and fusty to my humble eyes. Each morning the 
same gentlemen spread out all the watches, took off the 
fur pelisse, and insinuated their lord into a fashionable and 
somewhat tight coat, not the one worn yesterday ; but on 
no occasion did I perceive anything in the nature of an 
ablution, or any proof that such an article as a clean shirt 
formed a part of the great man’s travelling wardrobe.” 

Wuey Borttnc Water pogrs not Bort.—An in- 
teresting illustration of the well-known scientific law, that 
in very elevated stations water boils at a lower degree of 
Fahrenheit than on the ordinary level of the earth, occurred 
to Mr. Curzon during his late visit to Erzeroom. Though 
he got his water to boil, he could never make tea that 
was drinkable. “The tea was excellent, of the very first 
quality, but the decoction thereof was always a failure. In 
vain was the kettle placed upon the fire by my side; in 
vain did the semavar, the best of tea-urns, boil and steam. 
Double, double, toil and trouble! the fire burnt and the 
caldron bubbled, but the tea was vapid. As for the eggs, I 
don’t know how long it took to boil them till the white 
was fixed. The reason of all this only occurred to me one 
day when I put my finger into some almost boiling water, 
which by no means scalded me—for water boiled at 196° 
of Fahrenheit, as we were between 7000 and 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea; and, consequently, though boil- 
ing and steaming away, it was not hot enough to produce 
the effects of water boiling at the heat of 212°, which is 
the temperature at which it boils in London.” 


























